CHAPTER in

It was on the evening of June yth, 1894, that a carriage,
the servants of which wore court liveries, drew up at the
entrance of that old building on the avenue known as
6' Unter Den Linden,'' which serves as a military prison of
the Berlin garrison. From this equipage alighted two men,
each of them a well-known figure in the great world of the
Prussian metropolis. The one in uniform was General
Count von Hahnke, chief of the military household of the
emperor, while the other, who was in civilian attire, was
Baron von Kotze, master of ceremonies at the court of
Berlin, one of the most well-to-do and jovial of bons
wvants, and who up to that time had stood so high in the
favor of the reigning family that his sovereign was ac-
customed to address him by his Christian name, and by the
so familiar equivalent pronoun in German of '' thou.''

Shortly afterwards General von Hahnke reappeared
alone, entered the carriage hurriedly, and drove back to
the palace. On the following morning it became known
that Baron von Kotze had been suddenly arrested, and
lodged in the military prison by personal order of the
kaiser, and without the warrant of any tribunal or magis-
trate, either military or civiL

While the general public was speculating as to the cause
of this mysterious and startling disciplinary measure
against a nobleman so well known and so prominent in
every way as Baron von Kotze, the court gossips were
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